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From the Bookshelves 


How It Happens. By Pearl S. Buck. New York, The John 
Day Company, 1947. $3.00. 


The third of what Mrs. Buck calls her “talk books,” this 
story of a middle-class German family’s disintegration 
through the years of the two world wars is presented in 
the form of conversation between the author and an in- 
telligent, sensitive, anti-Nazi German woman. It bears 
out the statement made in The Christian News-Letter of 
July 10 last that “the re-creation of democracy in Ger- 
many is ... at bottom not the setting up of political in- 
stitutions but the rebuilding of personal relationships.” 

The breakdown of social sensitivity, fostered by the 
brutalities of war and hunger, became terribly obvious in 
the inflation period between the wars. Neighborhood 
kindliness and amenities disappeared. Individuals and 
groups pursued their own advantage regardless of all 
others. In the frantic, grasping confusion strange alli- 
ances appeared, and also strange alienations, such as the 
hatred between the city and the “Green Front,” as the 
peasant-junker combination of the countryside was 
dubbed. Moral standards were not so much abandoned 
—in a period which throughout the world was transi- 
tional—as lost in the confusion. Each assessed the cause 
of misery according to his special experience or prejudice 
and clung to his belief with a bitterness that divided close 
friends and disrupted even families ordinarily not politi- 
cally minded. 

The middle class was hard pressed by the workers who 
demanded higher wages and by big business which in- 
creased prices faster than they could follow. “When 
inflation ended big business had not only reconverted its 
industry but had modernized it tremendously.” But this 
so-called “miracle of German industry” was not achieved 
in spite of inflation “but by means of inflation.” And 
meanwhile the Frei Korps, spurned by the Reichswehr, 
hid on junker estates in the country. “When inflation 
was over, the psychological preparation for fascism was 
complete, the minds of the people were prepared for the 
Nazis,” the “Storm Troops” were at hand and the slo- 
gans (“money-exchange-inflation-and the Jews’) were 
everywhere on the tongue. The depression extended and 
deepened the disruption and wiped out some remaining 
areas of faith. Individuals had drawn apart; the genera- 
tions were antagonized; only cynicism was “intelligent” ; 
sex had replaced love; hatred everywhere was thinly 
veiled. 

It was a moral decay “so slow that really it smelled of 
a slow death.” Its culmination is shown in Robert E. 
Sherwood’s comment in a letter to the New York Times, 


April 3, 1945, when he said: “Factual information, or 
news, is the best propaganda; but unfortunately the Ger- 
man people have lost the capacity to recognize it.” 

Edith Trotter. 
Beyond Prejudice: A Story of the Church and Japanese 


Americans. By Toru Matsumoto. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1946. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 75 cents. 


A Brother Is a Stranger. By Toru Matsumoto and Marion 
Olive Lerrigo. New York, John Day Company, 1946. 


$3.50. 

Church people who are concerned over the problems of 
the Japanese-Americans in this country will find Beyond 
Prejudice a “must.” The author, Japanese-born but long 
a resident of this country, describes briefly some of the 
work of the churches for the Japanese evacuated from 
the West Coast early in the war. As assistant to the 
executive secretary of the Committee on Resettlement of 
Japanese Americans and later director for resettlement 
under the Home Missions Council, he was particularly 
well qualified to write on the subject. He takes pains to 
explain in the beginning that it is not “the whole story,” 
which would have required a much more ambitious book 
than this. Naturally, the greater part of the little volume 
is devoted to the resettlement of the Japanese-Americans 
as they left the relocation centers. The author points out 
that a very important problem still remains: Are the Japa- 
nese Christians to be segregated in separate Japanese 
churches, as they were before the war, or are they to be 
brought into the white churches? He feels that the “most 
crucial problem” in this connection is to give the Nisei 
pastor “a real place in the life of the entire church for his 
leadership.” 

A Brother Is a Stranger is Mr. Matsumoto’s autobiog- 
raphy, written with the help of Marion Olive Lerrigo. 
For the American reader who is seeking to understand 
modern Japan this, too, is important. Few writers on 
Japan, in this country at least, have as keen an under- 
standing of Japanese life and of American democracy 
as Mr, Matsumoto shows here. Through his experiences 
American readers can gain a glimpse into some of the 
problems of the liberal Christian Japanese which they 
have perhaps known only theoretically. His mother’s ef- 
forts to bring her children up as Christians though their 
father and grandmother were Buddhists, the influence of 
the Christian college, the author’s arrest and torture by 
the “thought police” because he had befriended a Com- 
munist fellow-student, his eldest brother’s attempt first to 
force his choice of a career and then to break up a very 
happy marriage even by murder because his consent had 
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not been gained in advance—such stories as these make 
vivid the power of the Japanese family over its individual 
members and of the “police state” over its citizens. 
Again, Mr. Matsumoto’s experiences during his intern- 
ment in the first months of the war are important for 
American readers. In the final chapters he suggests some 
of the changes that seem to him essential if Japan is to 
become a modern democracy. Inez M. Cavert. 


Behind Soviet Power: Stalin and the Russians. By Jerome 
Davis. New York, The Readers’ Press, Inc., 1946. $1.00. 
At a time when American understanding of Russian 

aims and policies is crucial for world stability Mr. Davis’ 
very friendly interpretation of the Soviet viewpoint may 
be a balancing factor. Out of 30 years study of Russian 
affairs, extensive residence and travel in the country, and 
knowledge of the language, he is able to illuminate some 
doubtful points. 

The individualism found in the West does not charac- 
terize Russian mores. Rather, “Russian freedom has 
stemmed from the subordination of the individual to the 
organization of the group, from group solidarity.” George 
P. Fedotov emphasizes this trait in his study of the roots 
of Russian religious ideas (The Russian Religious Mind, 
Harvard University) when he notes the persistence of 
the ancient concept of the “eternal kinship-community” 
which blends readily with the spirit of collectivism. 

In Stalin Mr. Davis sees an intensely practical man, a 
“consummate political strategist” with a flair for the se- 
lection of men, “very responsive to the state of mind of 
the people” and possessed of “an undying faith in the 
workers and peasants.” The Soviet premier interprets 
Marxist equality as the abolition of classes, especially 
those which are “the bearers, the creators, and the con- 
duits of national oppression.” In spite of his own con- 
tention that the primary significance of the Soviet system 
lies in its “bold course of developing the brain power of 
the masses of people,” Mr. Davis records Stalin’s reply 
in 1926 to his inquiry about the possibility of greater lib- 
erty of discussion within the Communist Party as the party 
government should become more firmly established. The 
Soviet leader said: “No. If anything there will be less 
discussion, for our leaders will be wiser, have had more 
experience, and will know how to deal with the problems 
which arise. On the other hand, there will probably be 
much more freedom for written criticism than now, 
especially in periodicals. Such criticism is healthful and 
stimulating. But a government must have one-ness of 
aims, must know what its policy is, must act energetically.” 

Although “the anti-religious campaign never went to 
the lengths that many people imagine,” Mr. Davis says 
“the result was that the church was cleansed” and today 
consciously faces its greatest opportunity. A change is 
visible in its status. Mr. Davis believes this “is not so 
much because the state has changed its fundamental belief 
as that the Greek Orthodox Church has been reconciled 
to its new position.” The possibility that the new status 
given the Orthodox Church is a move to counter Vatican 
influence is not examined. But Mr. Davis quotes Stalin’s 
public affirmation of Soviet readiness to reach a settle- 
ment with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. Davis argues that “had we maintained friendly re- 
lations with the Soviets from the start it seems probable 
that the Communist international would either not have 
been formed or would not have been given the go-ahead 
signal to work in every Allied country. The Soviets were 
determined,” he says, “by one means or another, to present 
their case to the world.” Although Marxists look for 


indigenous revolution in non-Russian lands, Stalin does 
not consider it “wise, or even possible” to impose Com. 
munism on them. Sovietism will exert increasing influ. 
ence, Mr. Davis thinks, primarily because its economic 
set-up offers advantages to the under-privileged and per- 
mits a quick and “orderly” economic recovery and re. 
construction. He believes it essential that we recognize 
and understand “Russia’s fierce, almost obsessive, desire 
for security.” | 


Now Is the Time to Prevent a Third World War. By Kirby 
Page. La Habra, Calif., Kirby Page, 1946. $1.00 paper; 
$2.50 cloth. 

No one has done more to create a moral revulsion from 
war than Kirby Page. Long before the recent catastrophe 
broke upon the world he declared that a second world 
conflict was in the making. A staunch pacifist, he never- 
theless has always accompanied his prophetic utterances 
with a prodigious documentation of historical fact and 
has undertaken to be scrupulously fair in his interpreta- 
tion of events and of the motives that lay behind them, 
The present volume maintains this standard. 

Looking at the staggering figures of wartime destruc- 
tion against the background of condemnation previously 
pronounced on such ruthless warfare by the conscience 
of mankind, Mr. Page concludes: “To this point had the 
human mind been driven: atrocity ceases to be atrocity 
when it becomes necessity. With scarcely a twinge of 
conscience many Allied airmen killed German and Japa- 
nese wives and babies in an effort to protect their own 
families.” After surveying the factors that produced the 
two world conflicts he is constrained to say that “the 
German people and Japanese people were guilty, damnably 
guilty in numerous ways, but that they responded to their 
respective situations in much the same guilty way that the 
rank and file of Americans would have behaved if they 
had been placed in parallel positions.” None of God’s 
chillun got wings! 

But instead of spreading gloom Mr. Page testifies to an 
augmented faith in the potency of the pacifist movement. 
He sees it stronger than ever: “Indeed, I confidently pre- 
dict that within twenty years Christian pacifism will be 
acknowledged by a substantial majority of ministers as 
the orthodox Christian position.” 

Our author sets down as a first “imperative” of peace 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union. It is typical of 
him that in elaborating this theme he states the Lenin- 
Stalin position on the class war and the inevitable conflict 
with capitalist nations in a way that would satisfy the ver- 
iest Russophobe. But with Mr. Page there is nothing in- 
evitable in all this except the universally destructive con- 
sequences of the atomic war if it comes. There is no 
question of being able to get on with the Russians: we've 

ot to. 

‘ There is no hint of the often heard derogation of UN 
as useless. Mr. Page counts heavily on the Assembly and 
its agencies to do what the Security Council cannot do. 
He notes “a sharp distinction between delegating power 
to take warlike action and power to adopt non-warlike 
measures.” But improvement in international relations 
must be accompanied by rapid strides at home toward 
economic and interracial justice and goodwill. ‘The work 
of a generation must be compressed into a decade.” 

Believing as he does that our involvement in past wars 
could have been prevented by avoidance of provocative 
measures, Mr. Page is at pains to present a chronology of 
events leading up to Pearl Harbor. He makes a case for 
his contention that President Roosevelt engineered a policy 
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which progressively restricted the “short of war” cate- 
ory. Another fact stands out, however, in the record. 
It is that the President repeatedly appealed to the Ameri- 
can public for endorsement of this policy in terms that 
made his course unmistakably clear—and got the endorse- 
ment. 

But whatever conclusion the reader may draw from 
the argument he cannot fail to be impressed with the 
testament of Christian faith that is embodied in this book. 

F. Ernest Johnson. 
Austrian Requiem. By Kurt von Schuschnigg. New York, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946. $3.50. 

Where one would expect to encounter tragedy pathos is 
found. “Again and again I wonder,’ writes Kurt von 
Schuschnigg, “whether I did right. I pray to God that 
my reasoning be correct and not merely a means of sub- 
jective justification, a wishful answer to those questions 
which never cease to trouble me.” An honest, devoted, 
self-abnegating spirit, deeply religious and passionately 
patriotic, searches the record and his own soul for the 
error which haunts him, although he cannot put his finger 
on it or imagine any course that might have been more 
happily fruitful. For, in spite of his many fine and states- 
manly qualities, it never occurs to Dr. von Schuschnigg 
that the error was not made in the frantic days of March, 
1938, but long before. 

“We had no intention in 1933-34,” he states, “of dis- 
solving the Socialist party, of crushing their trade unions, 
or of changing the existing political position of the party. 
We did, however, plan a thorough disarmament of its pri- 
vate army, the Schutzbund.” The government feared a 
temporary convenient joining of the radical wings of the 
left and the right “as had happened repeatedly in Germany 
before Hitler’s rise to power.” With the avid Nazis on 
their border, the Nazi economic blockade and terror 
already begun, the Austrian government, he argues, could 
either crush the revolt or capitulate, and capitulation 
“meant not only the end of the Austrian regime—it meant 
the end of Austria.” He recognizes that from the strug- 
gle, which none in Austria wanted, there emerged neither 
conqueror nor conquered but “one seriously wounded vic- 
tim, Austria.” Nonetheless, he considers—and he may 
be right—that the ensuing catastrophe was “beyond hu- 
man control.” 

The internal strife, Dr. Schuschnigg notes, “has led 
many to believe that Austria in 1938 fell not so much a 
victim of German aggression, but of domestic struggles.” 
This he considers erroneous, advancing-the argument that 
other countries “fell a prey to Nazi expansion” in the 
absence of similar difficulties. In the cases which he 
cites, however—the German Weimar Republic and 
Czechoslovakia—other factors were present. He urges 
that “like them, Austria was a victim of foreign aggres- 
sion,” not understanding that Austria’s real protection 
against the Nazi creed was destroyed by her own clerico- 
fascist government in 1934. His reiterated distinction 
between “authoritarian government” of the Austrian type 
and totalitarianism is in the same mental pattern. E, T. 


World of the Great Powers. By Max Lerner, New York, 
Headline Series No. 61, Foreign Policy Association, 1947. 
Pamphlet, 35 cents. 

The editorial director of PM and author of Jt Js Later 
Than You Think here deals incisively with the redistribu- 
tion that has occurred in world power, both material and 
ideational. The goal is peace but the immediate objective 
isa balance of power, toward which the nations move by 
acquiring zones of security and spheres of influence which 
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they hope are beyond interference even by the interna- 
tional collective will. 

Mr. Lerner sees “no inner drive for domination within 
the Russian system.” It is the combination of a definite 
aim and program with influence through Leftist move- 
ments in all countries, and not actual Soviet expansion, 
that stimulates fear of communism. Russia, like Great 
Britain and the United States, he says, veers between iso- 
lationism and internationalism. In America there is “a 
fear of ideas and of world ferment that suggests the de- 
cay of liberal tradition,” in Russia “an expansionist im- 
perialism that suggests the decay of the socialist tradition.” 

The U.S.S.R., Mr. Lerner notes, dealt the Catholic 
Church a heavy blow when it renewed sponsorship of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. And Vatican appeals affected 
electoral results in Western Europe. Protestant opposi- 
tion to church-state fusion and anti-totalitarianism have 
added militancy to the religious struggle. 

Mr. Lerner believes that socialism has been strength- 
ened by what he considers the Soviet vindication of basic 
Marxian doctrine and by the recoil from totalitarianism. 
If through economic planning the people’s economic needs 
could be met he believes the pull toward democratic so- 
cialism would be strong. 

In an accompanying article Major George Fielding El- 
liott discusses the “Military Strength of the Big Five,” 
noting that strength is “preponderance of destructive 
power”—which has greatly changed. E. T. 


We Have This Ministry: Church Vocations for Men and Wo- 
men. Edited by John Oliver Nelson. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1946. $1.50 
A group of widely known church workers contribute to 

this symposium on the varied types of opportunity in pro- 

fessional church work. John Oliver Nelson, director of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on the Ministry and 
editor of the volume, stresses the fact that “every Christian 
is called to his vocation, under God,” and that every voca- 
tion needs Christians who are concerned to make their 
vocations “serve the largest purposes of life.” He sug- 
gests some of the ways of deciding whether a person’s 
vocation should be in professional church work. The 
topics discussed and the writers are as follows: “Rural 

Pastor,” by Eugene Smathers, minister of a pioneer co- 

operative parish in Tennessee; “Missionary Abroad,” by 

Herrick B. Young of the Presbyterian, U.S.A., Board of 

Foreign Missions; “Director of Religious Education,” by 

Nevin C, Harner, president of Heidelberg College; 

“Church Social Worker,” by Kenneth D. Miller, president 

of the New York City Missionary Society; “Minister to 

Students,” by Helen Turnbull, director of Windham 

House; “College Teacher of Religion,” by George F. 

Thomas of Princeton University; “Military Chaplain,” 

by Edward G. Carroll, now with the Student Committee 

of the Y.M.C.A.; “Institutional Chaplain,” by Seward 

Hiltner of the Federal Council of Churches; “Interde- 

nominational Worker,” by Roswell P. Barnes of the Fed- 

eral Council of Churches; and “City Pastor,” by Elmore 

McKee, until recently pastor of St. George’s Church, 

New York City. 

A very useful little book for students who are trying to 
choose their vocation and want to know more of the op- 
portunities for service within the church. I. M. C. 
The Roosevelt I Knew. By Frances Perkins. New York, 

The Viking Press, 1946. $3.75. 

Madame Perkins’ book is well named. A colleague of 
possibly unique long-standing, she confines her comment 
strictly to her own experience of our late President. It is 
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a friendly appreciation of a man with most of whose posi- 
tions and policies she agreed, in the light of many years’ 
association in helping to develop, spread and establish 
them in action. 

The warning contained in the first sentence of the Pre- 
amble will be helpful to all future Roosevelt biographers : 
“Franklin Roosevelt was not a simple man.” Rather, “he 
was the most complicated human being I ever knew.” It 
was that very complication that “made it possible for him 
to have insight and imagination into the most varied hu- 
man experiences, and this he applied to the physical, so- 
cial, geographical, economic, and strategic circumstances 
thrust upon him as responsibilities by his times.” F.D.R. 
was many things, many conflicting things, but the conflicts 
“did not result in neurotic stagnation, but in life and 
movement in many directions; and shrewd planning kept 
them from ruining one another.” 

The author is too clear sighted, too experienced in hu- 
man inadequacy to be uncritical. For this reviewer, in- 
deed, the special interest of this book is in the picture that 
emerges of a nature growing constantly in breadth and 
stature at the stimulus of increasing demands. For it 
would seem that the quality of greatness lies not necessarily 
in simplicity but in the ability to grow in depth of under- 
standing, in outreach and in upreach. This intimate story 
worthily repays the reader. E. T. 


Action for Unity: What Americans Are Doing to Push Back 
Racial and Religious Prejudice. By Goodwin Watson. 
New York, Harper and Brothers. 1947. $2.00. 


Minority Problems in the Public Schools: A Study of Ad- 
ministrative Policies and Practices in Seven School Sys- 
tems. By Theodore Brameld. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 

Dr. Goodwin Watson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, made the survey re- 
ported in the first of these volumes for the Commission 
on Community Relations of the American Jewish Con- 
gress. His study included the published reports of proj- 
ects, interviews with executives of national agencies, and 
conferences in a dozen cities. He found the following 
“patterns for action”: “exhortation,” “education,” “reve- 
lation” of bad conditions of which the community was 
unaware, “negotiation” by those who try to relax tensions 
by compromise, “contention” by those who “yearn for 
action,” and prevention of conflict in various ways. Dr. 
Watson suggests the following steps in strategy: seeking 
new leaders, concentrating on the sections of the commu- 
nity which respond most readily to “rabble-rousers,” 
striving to prevent community tensions before they become 
serious, developing programs of community inter-relations 
with real participation in joint action, breaking down seg- 
regation while building mutual respect among groups, 
making it possible for “more persons to fight harder for 
the ideals they already accept,” and “action research” on 
community problems. 

Dr. Watson was concerned with the total social scene in 
the communities he studied. Dr. Brameld, professor of 
educational philosophy at the University of Minnesota, 
limited his study to the policies and practices of the school 
systems of seven cities of different sizes and types. Most 
of them were “boom” towns of the war period; two were 
not. 

The practices and policies of the school systems of each 
city are studied in relation to its community setting. Dr. 
Brameld’s charts, in which he summarizes very concisely 


the situation in general in each city and the school policies 


and practices, with an average rating of the whole group 


on each point, are particularly interesting. 

He finds that “citizens in all of these communities ex. 
press at least some genuine concern” for minoritv prob. 
lems. The cooperating school systems are “similarly ear- 
nest in their intentions to participate in the solution of 
these issues.” “Administrative policy ranges from direct, 
forthright attack upon minority problems, through a twi- 
light zone of uncertainty, to an opposite policy almost 
completely opposed to direct attack of any kind. Only in 
one system are records of most minorities scrupulously 
kept.” Community relations in the intercultural field are 
“on the whole, fairly uncrystallized.” In most of the 
cities studied “the need for stronger community relations” 
is recognized but “only one city is grappling” vigorously 
with the problem of vocational guidance which “seeks to 
break the status quo of discrimination against minorities 
in employment.” He concludes that although the picture 
is “by no means a completely hopeful one, it is more hope- 
ful than it has ever been in the history of American 
education.” I. M. C. 


Spirit: A Study in the Relation of Religion to Health. Rev, 
ed. By Ethel P. S. Hoyt. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Inc., 1947. $1.00. 

This valuable little volume first published in 1921 by 
the founder of the Federal Council’s Commission on Re- 
ligion and Health has just been issued in a revised edition. 
In the author’s analogy, it is in the Central Office of 
personality that direction is given which eventually leads 
either to illness or to health; and in human life, Spirit is 
the fourth and most important Operator on the Switch- 
board, above the Operators of Instinct, Emotion and In- 
telligence which we share with other forms of life. 

The well-known psychiatrist, Gotthard Booth, says in 
the new foreword, “Since this book was first published 
the position taken in it has been supported by a new 
branch of medicine to an ever increasing extent. More 
specifically it may be said that psychosomatic medicine has 
found more and more organic diseases to be connected 
with personality and that even where the cure is not to he 
effected by psychological means the spiritual management 
of the patient forms an important part of good medical 
care.” 

Although the revisions do not alter the main points of 
the volume, they increase its usefulness. 

Seward Hiltner. 

Your Community: Its Provision for Health, Education, 
Safety, and Welfare. By Joanna Colcord. Revised by 
Donald S. Howard. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1947. $1.50. 

Miss Colcord’s little book, widely used as a guide for 
community study, has now been brought up to date by 
Mr. Howard. For each aspect of community relations 
there is a brief summary statement suggesting the ime 
portance of the topic, followed by a list of questions 
planned to elicit the more important types of information. 
References are given to current literature that will throw 
additional light on the general aspects of the different 
problems. Perhaps few church groups would want to 
make so thorough a study as this volume outlines. But 
any group—or for that matter, any individual—seeking 
a more adequate understanding of a community should 
find that interest stimulated and guided even though they 
do not answer all the questions raised. I. M. Cc. 
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